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EL KAB. 
A CAMP on the hillside, high above the plain, where the 
wind is picking up the dust, in lines, along the desert 
roads. 

The fellaheen come and go with noiseless feet, in the thick 
dust; below, the plain fringed with cultivation spreads up to 
the mighty frontier fortress of El Kab. 

Half a dozen sick are waiting patiently in the shade for medi- 
cine, along the rocky ledge, in which are the death dwellings of 
the princely families who once lived, and loved, and feasted 
amongst the scenes, we look at. 

The Nile sweeps away before us to the northwest, losing 
itself in misty haze by Basilea. Its course from the south, 
where we might see the Pylons of Edfou, marked by the white 
sails of scores of trading guyassds.* 

Our daily work, so full of interest, is on these painted tomb 
chambers, which tunnel the rock from foot to summit—and hour 
after hour passes in their grateful shade, broken only by the 
curt announcement of the midday meal or the failing of light. 

The evening walk in the dusky plain, full of chattering fella- 
heen returning to their villages, the welcome bath, dinner and 
coffee close each day, and we are free to sit against the hot rock 
face and dream about the soul world around us. 

From the shadow of the early times, a thousand years before 
the Greeks called themselves a nation, comes Sebeknekht ; we 
can see him treading the rough desert paths in his strong san- 





* Trading Nile boats. 
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dals, his long bow in hand, his head bare to the sun; he is 
dressed in the thinnest of gauze skirts, from waist to knee. The 
lank greyhounds are heading off a troop of ostriches from the 
desert. The leading hound has just reached the throat of the 
leading bird. 

Sebeknekht’s children and servants, his food, and the very 
shape of his drinking cups, are there before us, and music, girl- 
pipers and plenty of beer await him at home. He fades away 
into the troublous times of foreign invasion when the strange 
Hyksos, who knew not Ra, ravaged the whole country from 
their strongholds in the Delta. 

We see young Aahmes leaving the harbor on the bend before 
us, in the ship called ‘‘ Northern,’’ on his way to the war which 
was to free Egypt. He says, ‘‘ We laid siege to Avaris, and I 
fought on foot before the king. I was promoted to the ship 
Kha em Mennefer. We fought on the canals near Avaris,’’ and 
so on, until from north and south the invaders were dislodged, 
gold and slaves and grants of land reward brave deeds, whilst 
Amasis and Thothmes are reéstablishing the old native dynasty 


throughout Egypt. 

Whilst Aahmes is fighting on the frontier Renni is here as 
civil governor—a priestly man and fond of religion ; young and 
old priests pervade histomb. Amenhetep I. is now king, and 
the subtle Semitic influence seems to linger on face and form. 
The workmen and laborers only still keep the snub-nosed profile 
of the early times. Renni and his stalwart daughters might be 
Syrian Arabs. 

Peace at home favors the elaborate religious ceremonies, de- 
rived from prosperous Thebes. We may well imagine Renni 
seeking the last new fashions and best workmen for his everlast- 
ing home. His chariot and pair of horses are amongst the first 
known in Egypt; his cornfields, his sturdy workmen, their daily 
talk upon their lips, his pleasure boat, are all here, but more 
detailed and of more importance are the ceremonies for his soul’s 
health. The long processions and the sacred preparation of his 
mummy statue, the eternal gift of speech and taste, contrast 
with earlier belief in more material pleasure. That strange 
form squatting on the sledge, the ‘‘ Kenu,’’ or Tikanou as Mas- 
pero calls it, is here depicted ; whether a sacrifice or emblem of 
some earlier belief we cannot tell. Surely Renni’s faithful slave 
would not object to follow him through death to a pleasant 
immortality. 
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Two Amenheteps have reigned at Thebes, and still the Ad- 
miral Aahmes remains at court or camp. We can fancy the 
fierce old fighter, now in extreme old age, longing to return to 
the family he has founded, and escape the ceremonial of the 
court at Thebes. He wishes to prepare his final resting-place, 
but this was not to be; his grandson succeeds and takes his 
place; Paheri his name. We see him counting his numerous 
herds, and watching with personal care ‘‘all the work done in 
the fields.’’ ‘The chariot and pair tell of good roads. The un- 
armed servants show that there is little fear of sudden invasion 
by the hated desert tribes. Ample carpets, golden vessels and 
luxurious feasting tell of settled prosperity. We have even the 
jokes and puns of the guests. 

Paheri was no fighting man. He says, ‘‘I did not receive 
bribes ; my own heart guided me on the way of those who are 
praised by the king. My pen made me very learned, it justified 
my words. It caused me to be distinguished, my good qualities 
advanced me. When I was placed on the scales I was found 
full weight.’’ 

We can fancy the man from this, and we remember at the 
same time that, although he claims to have made the tomb in 
which the old admiral rested, his grandfather and the founder 
of the family,—the old man’s soul was left to wander amongst 
unfinished hieroglyphics and somewhat paltry scenes of feasting 
incomplete and uncolored,—a second-rate eternity for such a fine 
old fellow. 

Paheri has gone, and his family. Thothmes III. has con- 
quered Syria and his successors have passed away; but El Kab 
is still prosperous, and the local goddess Nekhebt is honored by 
Amenhetep III. with a temple rebuilt in stone, as he says, ‘‘ in 
honor of his mother Nekhebt.’’ Here we may still trace the 
ceremonial worship of the gods in the carvings on the walls, al- 
most as clear and bright today as they were 1400 years before 
our Lord. We see the king making his offerings in the sanctu- 
ary to the local god, and to the Bark of Ra, whilst Nekhebt 
and Nazyt preside in honor over the temple, and Behuded, 
the spiritual form of Horus, watches and guards against all 
evil influences. 

We can see the wealth of gold and precious vessels the Syrian 
conquests had brought even to a provincial shrine, and we may 
imagine the golden doors and precious contents of this ruin in 
the desert. 
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Time passes on; the Syrian and Eastern cult, which is enerv- 
ating the nation, overshadows the old ieligion, and we mey 
fancy the subdued fury of the local priests when Amenhetep 
IV.’s order came to efface the very name and image of their 
goddess Nekhebt. The work was done, and the graceful little 
temple, mutilated and outraged, still bears witness to the intol- 
erance of dissent. In his jealous hatred of Amen Ra and all his 
cult the king did not even spare his father’s name. 

The XXIIId. dynasty is drawing to a close, when firm gov- 
ernment and the orthodox religion obtain the upper hand. It 
is Seti I.'s boast that he renewed this temple ‘‘ in honor of his 
mother, Nekhebt.’’ 

Rameses II. and six more kings of his name have reigned at 
Thebes, now the centre of all civil and religious life. The 
provincial grandees sought their eternal rest in the crowded 
slopes of the Western Hill at Thebes. Setau alone remains at 
El Kab to mark the changing fashions of dress and habit. 
Semitic in face he sits with his wife, both dressed in flowing 
robes—‘‘ a clever scribe distinguished by his pen,’’ the last of 
those who are here around us. The rest have disappeared in 
the troublous times which overtook a weakened and effeminate 
Egypt. 

Persians, Greeks and dwellers by the coast have left us their 
careless scribblings on the temple walls and amidst the decay of 
all pure Egyptian government we see the mighty walls of the 
great intrenched camp before us, swarming with Greek merce- 
naries, and we read on the temples they built the bastard in- 
scriptions of a corrupted religion. 

Such a story comes to us as we sit in the cool moonlight, and 
our own doings seem very small. Such comfort as we now have 
was the growth of experience. An eight-foot tent near the 
river by the big gemass tree was our home the first year. 
Joseph’s boat, rudely fitted with stove and awning, had brought 
us from Luxor. Harold Roller, my companion, was quite twelve 
inches too long for the tent and the nights seemed always 
cold. I think we did much work, and Roller’s photographs 
have proved invaluable ; but in a new life we did things several 
times over before they came right. Next year my dear friend 
Somers Clarke began his work with me, and we camped com- 
fortably on the tombs—our only difficulty the want of water, 
scarcely met by an old woman and donkey. 

A boat moored by the old harbor was our home next season, 
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and then we built a house—e mud palace. This was inevitable ; 
no architect of distinction could resist the temptation with bricks 
at fifteen cents a thousand, and Somers Clarke was this, and has 
kept on building since; many wandering Egyptologists have 
rejoiced thereat. 

Since the material for reproduction of the sculptured wall 
drawings was collected the underground history of the district 
has been explored these last two years. ) 

The Research account joined their forces to ours, and Mr. 
Quibell took charge of extensive excavation. Statues, jewelry ) 
and utensils going back to the pre-historic times are accumulat- 
ing to fill up the intervals in the history told us by the tomb 
chambers—a story we can now trace from before the earliest 
historical dynasties to recent times—continuous in this one dis- 
trict for six thousand years to those who may be able to interpret 
all its lessons correctly. J. J. Tyror. 

1898. 





























VEN on acursory examination into the store of new facts 

contained in M.de Morgan’s Recherches sur les Origines 
de l’ Egypte, Part II., one is struck by the light which the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions have to throw on the archeology. Part II., 
like Part I., is brilliant, enlightening, and a valuable record of 
discovery, though M. de Morgan’s criticism of other people’s 
work may sometimes be rather wild. Thus in endeavoring to 
prove that flint work was practically abandoned after the IIId 
dynasty, he denies (page 8) that the manufacture and use of 
flint knives is represented in the wall scenes of the XIIth 
dynasty at Beni Hasan (Beni Hasan, Part III., published by 
the Archeological Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
plates VII-X.) But forms,* colors and inscriptions are each 
and all clear proofs of the artist’s intention to represent 
flint-working. M.de Morgan further says (page 9) that had 
Egyptian artists ever intended to represent the making or sharp- 
ening of flint instruments they would not have failed to show 
the falling flakes. Happily in one case they have done even 
this. In a butchering scene in the tomb of Imery, Vth dynasty, 
the reddish chips fly in showers from a reddish knife which is 
being sharpened by the same long greenish sharpener as that 


* Knife in Petrie’s //ahum, plate XIII, 6, with binding complete. 
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used by the operator in the Beni Hasan scene, while above is 
the inscription, ‘‘ Sharpening the Knife.’’ (Lepsius, Denkmaler 
II., 52.) ‘The colors are noted by Borchardt. (Aeg. Zeits. 
1897, pages 105-6, from the original in Gizeh.) 

The Zimes of Nov. 1 announced the discovery by Borchardt 
of the name of Menes on an ivory plaque discovered by de Mor- 
gan in the royal tomb at Negada, and figured on page 167 of 
Part II. Inspite of some difficulties the inscription seems to 
justify the German Egyptologists’ conclusion, which, if correct, 
affords striking confirmation of Petrie’s theory that the Ham- 
mdmat road was the path by which the dynastic civilization 
entered Egypt. It was opposite the entrance to this road—and 
not at Memphis or This, as might have been expected—that 
Menes, the founder of the monarchy, chose to be buried. 

In the November number of the Aegyptische Zeitschrift, Sethe, 
Erman and Spiegelberg deal with early names from the finds of 
Amélineau at Abydos and from other sources. Many of these 
inscriptions are figured in de Morgan’s book by Jéquier, who 
does not, however, appear to attempt an explanation of them. 
Sethe’s identification of Merbap (sixth king of the Ist dynasty) 
seems unquestionable, but his conjectural reading of Semti as 
the name of the fifth king of the same dynasty, ‘‘ Sepati 
Hesepti,’’ needed confirmation. This it has almost immediately 
found, and in the most striking manner, from a very important 
papyrus (early XVIIIth dynasty) of the Book of the Dead, of 
which Dr. Budge has just printed many extracts. On page 145 
of the 7ext of Budge’s Book of the Dead the name of this king is 
actually written Smi, with the desert determinative. Jéquier 
has also done useful work in restoring the cylinder seals of the 
wine jars at Abydos from numerous examples. Many are royal, 
and one name he fixes with probability to the first king of the 
IInd dynasty. On page 244 we have M. Jéquier’s copy of the 
impression of a rather less archaic cylinder. It is to be read, 
“the mother of the royal children, Hepenmaat,’’ or, perhaps, 
‘‘the mother who bore a king, Hepenmaat,’’ with other titles. 
The existence of this lady was already known to us from the in- 
scribed tomb of Methen at Abusir (Lepsius, Denkmaler II. 6), 
one of the most ancient hitherto found. Probably she was the 
queen of Senefru; or perhaps she was the wife of his predecessor 
of the IIId dynasty and thus the royal ancestor of the IVth. 
The mention of the ‘‘ White Walls ’’ of Memphis on one of the 
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oldest of these jar-sealings is also interesting. Thus the royal 
personages of the first three dynasties of Egypt emerge one after 
another from the utter darkness which surrounded them less 
than a year ago. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


TWO LETTERS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS. 
HE forthcoming volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, to be given 
to all subscribers of five dollars to the Graeco-Roman 
Branch, is now entirely in the printer’s hands, and the greater 
part of it has been put into type. 

Apart from the literary fragments, which naturally arouse 
most interest, it will also contain a large number of official and 
private documents, illustrating in minute detail the life of the 
inhabitants of a provincial town in Egypt during the first six 
centuries of the Christian era. ‘There are wills, leases, manu- 
missions of slaves, reports of judicial proceedings, invitations to 
dinner, a butcher’s bill, &c., &c. 

Asasample of the human interest conveyed by these long- 
lost documents, we quote two private letters, each of which is 
written on one side of a piece of papyrus about the size of a 
sheet of note-paper, with the name of the addressee on the back, 
and the day of the month alone given inside. 

The following is a letter of consolation, written sometime in 
the second century : 

‘‘Trene to Taonnophris and Philo, good cheer! [I was as 
much grieved and shed as many tears over Eumoirus as I shed 
for Didymas, and I did everything that was fitting, and so did 
all my friends, Epaphroditus and Thermouthion and Philion 
and Apollonius and Plantas. But still there is nothing one can 
do in the face of such trouble. So I leave you to comfort your- 
selves.] Good-bye. 

** Athyr, 1.’’ 

The other letter is to a father from his young son, who begs 
that he will take him with him to Alexandria. It is written in 
a rude uncial hand (7. e. with capital letters), and both gram- 
mar and spelling leave a good deal to be desired. The date 
may be either the second or the third century. 

‘‘ Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing 
of you not to take me with you to the city. If you won’t take 
me with you to Alexandria, I won’t write you a letter or speak 
to you or say good-bye to you. And if you go to Alexandria, I 
won’t take your hand or cheer you up again when you are in 
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pain. That is what will happen if you won’t take me. Mother 
said to Archelaus : ‘ It quite upsets him to be left behind (?).’ 
It was good of you to send me presents * * * onthe 12th, 
the day you sailed. Send me alyre,I implore you. If you 
don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t drink. There now! 

‘* T hope that you are well. 

“en, 26;"" Jas. S. Corron. 


THE NEW EGYPTIAN DICTIONARY. 
HE following has been sent out by Professor Erman of 
Berlin : 

His Majesty the Emperor having been graciously pleased to 
grant, by rescript dated May roth, 1897, funds for publication 
of a Dictionary of the Egyptian Language, the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, the Society of Sciences at Gottingen, the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Leipzig, and the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Munich, have appointed a Committee, consisting 
of the undersigned, for the conduct of this work. 

It is intended that the Dictionary of the Egyptian Language 
shall comprise all words preserved in texts written in hiero- 
glyphics (including hieratic) ; references to Demotic and Coptic 
texts will be introduced only when essential to the elucidation 
of words found in the hieroglyphics. 

The collection of material will proceed according to the 
method elaborated in compiling the *‘ Thesaurus Lingue Lat- 
inz,’’ this arrangement affording the readiest means of bringing 
together all the possible references for every word. Obviously, 
in the final revision, only the most important of those references 
will be quoted. About eleven years is the estimate for the dura- 
tion of the work down to the beginning of the printing. 

It is essential to the carrying out of this great undertaking 
that those engaged upon it should work from the existing texts 
in their most complete and accurate form ; they should also be 
able to utilize such inscriptions and papyri as are still unpub- 
lished, and to revise the published texts when necessary. 

All this can be attained only if the necessary support is forth- 
coming from outside the circle of our fellow-laborers. 

Recognizing the necessity for this support, the International 
Congress of Orientalists, at their recent meeting in Paris, 
formally expressed the desire— 

‘*Que le service des Antiquités d’Egypte, les Administrations 
de Musées et les Sociétés savantes facilitent l’exécution des 
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cette grande entreprise, et communiquent aux savants chargés 
de ce travail les documents dont ils auront besoin.’’ 

Conformably with this resolution the undersigned Committee 
herewith earnestly and with all deference request the various 
scientific societies and corporations, the Administration of 
Antiquities in Egypt, trustees of museums, owners of private 
collections, and all fellow-specialists, to communicate copies, 
squeezes, and photographs of texts newly discovered or other- 
wise unknown, and to facilitate the revision of those already 
edited. The Committee distinctly undertake, for their own part 
and in the name of all their collaborators, to regard such com- 
munications as confidential, and neither to publish them nor 
make use of them except for the Dictionary. On the other hand, 
during the progress of the work they will gladly give informa- 
tion to fellow-specialists as to the occurrence of particular 
words. 

It is requested that all communications and inquiries referring 
to the Dictionary be addressed to Professor Ad. Erman (Ber- 
lin, C. Lustgarten, Konig]. Museen), whose name is among the 
undersigned. 

Berlin, December, 1897. 


The Academic Committee for the Publication of the Dictionary 
of the Egyptian Language. 


EBERS. 

ERMAN. 

PIETSCHMANN. 
. STEINDORFF. 

By request of Mr. Rylands, Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Professor Erman has added the following explana- 
tion as to the method of compilation pursued for this colossal 
work : 

‘* By the system adopted every text is divided into portions 
consisting of 20-30 words, and copied once with autographic 
ink. Each of the portions is then printed on separate slips of 
paper, as many in number as the words contained in it. On 
each of the 20-30 slips thus obtained one of the words is under- 
lined with red ink, and the slip is then filed in the collecting 
cases as reference for the word in question. 

‘The labor of writing for lexicographical work is thus reduced 
to about the twentieth part of what is necessary on any other 
plan, and a more absolute completeness of material is insured 
than has been attained hitherto by any other method.’’ 
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The Editor of Brsiia has received the following letter, and 
he is very glad to be of assistance to the young student. 


BurENA Vista, Coro., April 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir—I am fourteen years old, and more than any other 
study I like to learn about Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

I was reading in the Denver Republican of yesterday that a 
despatch came from London, Saturday the 16th, saying the 
mummies of Amenophis II., Amenophis III., Thotmes IV., 
Rameses IV., V. and VI. had been discovered at Thebes. That 
is all it said. 

Now, if it would not be asking too much of you, would you 
tell me where and by whom the discovery was made? I hardly 
think the tombs were in the Biban el Moluk, as I thought that 
had been pretty thoroughly ransacked. Were there any fune- 
real papyri found, or vases, armlets and scarabeei ? 

In all the Egyptian histories I have the XXIst dynasty is 
either not given or is incomplete. I would also like you to give 
me the names of the kings in the X XIst dynasty beginning with 
Her Hor. And one more thing I would like to find out is what 
were the mummies found at Deir-el-Bahariin 1881 by Mariette? 
It is so hard to find out about this subject. 

Yours respectfully, 
SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY. 


1. As soon as we receive authentic information regarding the 
new discoveries at Thebes it will be published in Brsira. 
Newspaper reports are usually very far from being accurate. 

2. After the reign of the Rameses of the XXth dynasty came 
the self-made kings of the sacerdotal caste, and during the 
XXIst dynasty the empire was nearly disrupted. Egypt had 
lost her hold over Asia, and Asiatic influence was increasing 
along the Nile. Of the kings of this dynasty Her Hor had the 
greatest ability. He adorned Thebes with sculptures, and ob- 
tained military successes. 

We know but little of Egyptian history during this period, 
but wars, persecutions and banishments show us in some degree 
the condition of the country. We read in one inscription ‘‘ the 
100,000 banished ones.’’ Piankhi, the son of Her Hor, was 
made high priest of Ammon, but it does not appear that he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but the kingly office passed from Her Hor 
to his grandson, Painet’em I., who reigned twenty-five years. 
During his reign disturbances broke out in the Thebaid in favor 
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of the Ramessides, He was followed by his son, Men-kheper- 
Ra, of whose reign but little is known. He was followed by 
Painet’em II., a grandson of Painet’em I. He was followed by 
the last king of the XXIst dynasty, Hor-pa-seb-en-sha. This 
terminated the line of priest-kings, who had held the throne for 
about a century and a quarter, and who did not play a very im- 
portant part in the history of Egypt. 
. The mummies found at Deir-el-Bahari in 1881 by Marette 
were as follows : 
XVIIth Dynasty—From about 1750 to 1703 B. C. 
1. King Sekennen-Ra Taaken. 2. Queen Ansera. 
XVIIIth Dynasty. 

. King Ahmes Neb-pehti-Ra. 7. Queen Henttomeh. 

. Queen Ahmes Nofretari. 8. King Thothmes II. 

. Queen Merit-amen. 9. King Thothmes III. 

. King Amenhotep I. 10. Queen Sitka. 

XIXth Dynasty—From about 1462 to 1288 B. C. 
. King Seti I. 12. King Rameses II. 
XXth Dynasty—From about 1288 to 1110 B. C. 
Not Represented. 
XXIst Dynasty. 

13. Queen Notem-Maut. 17. Queen Makara. 
14. King Painet’em I. 18. Prince and High Priest Masaherti 


15. Queen Hathor-Hout-tani. 19. Queen Isimkheb. 
16. King Painet’em II. 20. Princess Nesikhousu. 


Besides these were several minor persons of royal or priestly 
descent, of both sexes and of all ages. Says Mariette: ‘‘ This 
collection of so many families, belonging to periods so widely 
apart, and found in one common receptacle, is accounted for by 
the known fact that organized gangs of tomb robbers have made 
such havoc with other tombs that, as a precaution, these were 
secretly removed to this retreat during the XXIst dynasty, 
with the hope that their royal dead would henceforth remain 
undisturbed.’’ 


Of more than ordinary interest is a book issued by a Leipsic 
firm under the title of ‘‘ Tabubu,’’ being a close translation by 
Leon Ritter of an Egyptian papyrus found in 1864 by the late 
Brugsch Bey in Thebes. The original is in demotian script, 
and some leaves of the manuscript were missing when first dis- 
covered. ‘The story is not only very entertaining, even in the 
modern sense, but it is also peculiar in furnishing proof that the 
Faust problem was known to the Egyptians several thousand 
years ago. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Archibald Henry Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Archibald Henry Sayce,D.D., LL.D., 

D.C.L., was born at Shirehampton, Eng- 

land, Sept. 25, 1846. He was educated 

at Grosvenor College, Bath, and Queen’s 

College, Oxford, where he graduated 

and became fellow in 1869, and tutor in 

1870. He took orders but continued 

his college work, and in 1876 was made 

deputy-professor of comparative phil- 

ology. He is now professor of Assyri- 

ology at Oxford. As mentioned in the 

April Brsuia, Professor Sayce spends a 

Professor A. H.Savce good part of the year in a dahabiyeh on 

(From The Sunday School Times.) +1. Nile, and it is here he writes his 

books, surrounded by a large library. Professor Sayce 

took part in the English revision of the Old Testament, from 

1874 to 1884. Among his publications are the following : Prin- 

ciples of Comparative Philology, 1874; Astronomy and Astrol- 

ogy of the Babylonians, 1874; Monuments of the Hittites, 1881; 

Cuneiform Inscriptions at Van, 1882; Ancient Empires of the 

East, 1884; Fresh Light from the Monuments, 1884; Introduc- 

tion to Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, 1885; Assyria, its Princes, 

Priests and People, 1886 ; Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 

the Babylonian Religion, 1891; The Higher Criticism and the 

Monuments, 1894; The Egypt of the Hebrews, 1895. He is 

also the editor of the seventeen volumes of the ‘‘ Records of the 
Past.’’ 


Lighting the Pyramids of Egypt with electricity and the in- 
stallation of a 25,000 horse-power plant to cost some $400,000, 
is a plan now under consideration by the British Government, 
and the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is reported as likely to receive the contract. 
As outlined, the plan includes the generation of electric power 
at the Assouan Falls, on the Nile, and its transmission a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles through the cotton-growing districts, 
where, it is believed, the cheap power will permit the building 
of cotton factories. It is planned to use the power to illuminate 
the interior corridors of the pyramids and also operate pumping 
machinery for irrigating large areas of desert along the Nile. 
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Everyone interested in the antiquities of Egypt will be sorry 
to learn that the khedive has formally ratified its contract for the 
construction of two great dams across the Nile, one at the cata- 
ract at Assouan andthe other at Assiut. At Assouan the water 
will be impounded by a granite dam which will be built upon 
the granite reefs which form the cataract. Its crest will be about 
76 feet above the river bed at its deepest point, and the total 
length of the dam will be about 6000 feet. The difference in the 
water level in the wet and dry seasons will be about 45 feet. 
The consequence will be that the Island of Philee, with all of its 
ancient buildings, will be submerged for several months in the 
year. 

The Island and its surroundings, in their natural features 
alone, form a scene of remarkable beauty, in no small degree 
enhanced by the noble and picturesque building with which the 
island is crowned. Not only can nothing in Egypt be compared 
with it, but it may be doubted whether throughout the world a 
spot could be found where beauty, imparted by art as well as by 
nature, is so singularly combined with objects of deep historic 
and scientific interest. In addition to the great temple of Isis, 
a splendid memorial of the Ptolemaic period, that is to say of 
Greek rule in Egypt, the island contains, or rather it should be 
said is covered with remains, of which some are of much earlier 
date. In like manner traces are to be found of the early Chris- 
tians, who appear to have made use of a portion of the temple 
for their religious services, and close by are to be found inscrip- 
tions showing that the rites of the ancient Egyptian religion 
were still practised at Philz in the middle of the fifth century. 

The Committee of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt, says: ‘‘ To devastate the Island 
of Phile is nothing less than to rudely tear an important leaf 
out of the sadly mutilated volume upon which almost alone, 
scholars and students can rely in their laborious endeavors to 
trace the origin and early history of modern civilization.’’ 

The Committee also says: ‘‘ The threatened destruction of 
Philze would not be the only result of the proposed dam at 
Assouan, and the dismay with which it was heard of was ex- 
changed for absolute consternation when it came to be under- 
stood that the reservoir would extend to a distance of at least 
one hundred miles up the valley; in other words, that the whole 
of Lower Nubia, its villages, its cultivated and uncultivated 
lands, and its archzeological remains were to be drowned.’’ 
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Within the last quarter of a century there have been great 
results in the vast field of Christian archeology. Important 
documents and notable inscriptions have been discovered, and 
much light has been thrown upon Christian art and symbolism. 
Contributions have been made by a group of notable men. First 
must be mentioned the late Commendatore De Rossi, whose 
monumental works ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea’’ and ‘‘ /nscriptiones 
Christiane Urbis Rome’’ have been the basis of all following 
work in this direction. By his side must be mentioned, among 
the Italians, such men as Garucci and Gregorutti. Among the 
French, Roller and Le Blant stand first. Germany gives a 
notable list of eminent names—Piper, Kraus, Schultze, Nikolaus, 
Miiller, Hiibner, Wilpert and others. In England, W. M. 
Ramsay takes the lead. The English-speaking world is also 
under lasting debt to an American scholar, the late Dr. Charles 
W. Bennett of the Garrett Biblical Institute, for producing the 
best book in English on the subject—his ‘‘ Christian Arche- 
ology.”’ 

Lately great interest has been aroused in the entire subject, 
and many young scholars have come to the front. The first 
Congress of Christian Archzologists was held in 1894 at Spalato 
in Dalmatia, on the site of Diocletian’s palace. Such men as 
Kraus and Wilpert among Catholic scholars, and Miller and 
Schultze among the Protestants, were the leaders. The next 
Congress assembles this year at Ravenna. 

The result of such a conference of Christian archzologists is 
to insure a scientific study of all the early Christian monuments 
and to stimulate research in this direction. It goes without 
saying that the work within the past twenty-five years has done 
much to shed light upon some vexed problems in the life of the 
early Church, and also to increase the mass of evidence to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures. 
The Christian world has now and then been profoundly stirred 
by the bringing to light some document or monument and the 
rapid preparation of the material for publication has soon given 
to the Church the history of the find. Thus with increasing in- 
terest the attention of the Christian scholars is directed toward 
the early Christian centuries. 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
Hartford, Mr. Frederick Bliss gave an account of excavations 
in Syria. On the program there were forty-six papers, but some 
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were read by title. Professor Lanman of Harvard read an in- 
teresting paper on the Poetry of India, illustrated by some 
renderings of Indian verse. Other papers were read by Profes- 
sor Haupt of Johns Hopkins on Tattooing among the Semites ; 
by Professor Bloomfield on Proposed Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of the Kashmirian Recension of the Atharva Veda; by 
Rev. Henry Blodgett of Pekin on the Formal Worship of Heaven 
and Earth by the Emperor of China; by Professor Jackson of 
Columbia on the Different Accounts of the Death of Zoroaster ; 
by Professor Jastrow on Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature. 
Dr. Torrey of Andover read a paper on the Bethulia of the Book 
of Judith. He identified Bethulia with Shechem, and suggested 
that the book was the oldest surviving fragment of Samaritan 
literature. 


Professor Peter Jensen, of the University of Marburg, has an 
article in the Sunday School Times (May 7) on ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Hittites,’’ in which he proves that the Armenians, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, regard themselves as of Hittite 
origin. Inthe 7imes last May, Professor Jensen claimed that 
the Hittite language is Indo-European, and probably related to 
the ancient Armenian. Though failing to gain general recog- 
nition in this claim, he was still supported by several scholars, 
among whom were Noldeke in Germany and Hilprecht in 
America, who have publicly acknowledged their conviction of 
the correctness of his position. For the last five years Professor 
Jensen has devoted his time almost exclusively to the decipher- 
ing of Hittite inscriptions—a task in which success has been 
regarded, by scholars generally, as practically impossible. In 
the present article Professor Jensen for the first time gives the 
world a picture of the fundamental conceptions of the Hittite 
religion, obtained not only from the pictures on Hittite monu- 
ments—mainly of a religious character—but from the contents 
of the inscriptions themselves. 


Professor Rudolf Hofmann, of the University of Leipsic, in 
his recent work, ‘‘ Galliia auf dem Oelberg,’’ contends that the 
Galilee mentioned in the closing chapters of the Gospels as the 
meeting-place for Christ and his disciples is not the Galilee of 
the earlier chapters of the Gospels, but was the most northern 
of the three peaks that made up the Mount of Olives, over which 
peak the common road from Galilee to Jerusalem passed, by 
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which the pilgrims were accustomed to come when going to 
Jerusalem, and on which an inn or khan was found at which 
Galilean pilgrims were accustomed to make their headquarters, 
and for which reason it was also called ‘‘ Galilee.’’ 

By this interpretation a number of the New Testament pas- 
sages are made much more clear and satisfactory. Among these 
are Luke 21: 37, and John 8: 1, in connection with which it 
now becomes plain where Christ had spent the night when it is 
declared that in the evening He went to the Mount of Olives. 
He probably spent it at the headquarters of his fellow Galileans 
at the inn called ‘‘ Galilee.’’ This too explains the seemingly 
indefinite reference in Luke 22: 39, as also those in Matt. 21: 1, 
Luke 19: 29, Mark 11: 1, and still more the account of the as- 
cension in Luke 21: 50, and Mark 16: g. 


A. Fuhrer, Ph.D., Curator and Superintendent of the Luck- 
now Museum, is now very busy in making archeological dis- 
coveries at Kapilavastu, with the help of the Nepal Government. 
He has already brought to light the fort which forms part of the 
citadel of King Suddhodhana in his ancient world-renowned 
capital. He will stay there doing useful work in the field as 
long as the Nepal Government can afford to pay for the expenses 
necessary for these excavations. His colleague, Professor Syl- 
vain Levi, of the College de France, is now in Calcutta. He 
will shortly leave for Khatmandu, Nepal, where he will assist 
Dr. Fuhrer. Dr. Fuhrer employs over two hundred villagers. 
These excavations promise very good results as regards the 
ancient history of Buddhism and the development of the art of 
writing before the time of Asoka. 


The extraordinary results of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and of the French excavations 
in Tello, has led to the organization of an Oriental Research in 
Germany, called the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. At the head 
of this movement are Prince Henry of Schonaich-Carolath, and 
the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, and its object is to 
obtain financial support to make original excavations and re- 
searches in Babylonia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Western Asia in 
general, and possibly in Egypt. ‘The finds are to be deposited 
in the Museum at Berlin or elsewhere in Germany. Hitherto 
German scholars have been chiefly dependent on the excavations 
and finds of the French, English and American expeditions for 
material for study. Among the scholars who have signed the 
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appeal for the organization of this new society are Delitzsch, 
Hommel, Kittel, Lotz, N6ldeke, Socin, Wellhausen, and other 
University men. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


At the recent meeting of the Oriental Society Dr. Torrey of 

Andover Seminary read a very interesting paper on 
Bethulia, treating its location as a problem which has never 
been solved. In the ‘‘ Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge,’’ about to be issued by the Christian Literature Company, 
it is said that Bethulia has never been identified with any exist- 
ing site. This subject may be pursued a little farther to 
advantage. 

Bethulia is prominently mentioned in the book of Judith. 
When Holofernes was sent against the Jews by the Assyrians, 
he came as far as he could and made his camp at Bethulia, 
where the Jews had blocked his way through the mountains. 
He came by way of Damascus (2: 27), and stopped in the vicin- 
ity of the plain of Esdraelon (3: 9), and had a parley with 
the representatives of Moabites, Ammorites and others (5: 2). 
He then removed his camp toward Bethulia (7: 1) ‘‘ by the 
fountain,’’ and it is said that Dothan was near (7: 3). The 
Jews were in Bethulia (7: 6), and he laid siege to it by taking 
possession of the fountain (7: 17), and so brought the Jews to 
despair (7: 32). 

But the widow Judith made her plan and did her great deed. 
She went out of Bethulia (10: 6) and to the camp of Holofornes 
whom she slew (13: 8), and then returned to Bethulia (13 : 10) 
and told what she had done. Under her direction the Jews 
sallied forth and put the Assyrians to flight (15: 2). She went 
with the people to Jerusalem for the thanksgiving, and returned 
to Bethulia (16: 21) and dwelt there and was buried there 
(16: 23). 

It is plain that Bethulia was a strategic place in the hilly 
country south of Esdraelon, and it is not strange that Dr. Tor- 
rey should have attempted to identify it with Shechem because 
Shechem is near the highway southward and has abundant 
water. ‘There are difficulties about this identification, however. 
We know of no such name as Bethulia being attached to it. It 
is a long way from Esdraelon. It has no such strategic situation 
as is implied, for it is overlooked and commanded by Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, while Bethulia appears to have been in the 
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mountain passageway and to have been so situated that the 
Assyrians could not pass by it. 

If we do not accept Dr. Torrey’s ingenious reasoning, are we 
shut up to the declaration that no identification is in view? By 
no means, and here the Palestine Exploration Fund’s publica- 
tions might be consulted to advantage. As long ago as 1878 
Lieutenant Conder spoke of this subject in the Quarterly State- 
ment (1878, page 18), and said :— 

‘* The narrative of the Book of Judith requires that the place 
should be in the neighborhood of Dothan and within sight of 
the plain of Esdraelon. It has never, I think, been noticed that 
this applies to the neighborhood of the modern Methilia, east of 
the main road from Esdraelon to Shechem. Methilia approaches 
very closely to the name of Bethulia; it is only about three and 
a quarter miles from Dothan, and the plain of Esdraelon is visi- 
ble from the pass south of the village.’’ 

In the Quarterly Statement for 1881, page 194, Conder wrote: 

‘* Visiting Methilia on our way to Shechem we found a small 
ruinous village on the slope of the hill. Beneath it are ancient 
wells, and above it is a rounded hill-top commanding a tolerably 
extensive view. A broad corn-vale extends northwest towards 
Dothan, a distance of only three miles. There is a low shed 
formed by rising ground between two hills, separating this val- 
ley from the Dothan plain; and at the latter site is the spring 
beside which probably the Assyrian army is supposed by the old 
Jewish novelist to have encamped. In imagination one might 
see the stately Judith walking through the down-trodden corn- 
fields and shady olive groves, while on the rugged hill-side 
above the men of the city ‘looked after her until she was gone 
down the mountain, and till she had passed the valley, and they 
could see her no more.’’’ (10: 19.) 

In their ‘‘ Hand-book of the Bible’’ the brothers Conder speak 
plainly of this site and say that the change from B to M is easily 
made in Hebrew (as in the case of Jabne-Jamnia). The whole 
question is fully discussed, and several other places mentioned 
in Judith are identified. Page 289. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in ‘‘ Names and Places’’ this 
identification is given as one which ‘‘ appears to meet all the 
requirements ; ’’ but it is somewhat strange that the most recent 
book of Palestine geography should state that no identification 
has taken place. Even the dictionary of Dr. William Smith 
covered the case more fully, though much older than the Survey 
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of the Palestine Fund. The subject is by no means fully covered 
by what has thus far been done, but much more has been done 
than many know, and the maps are properly placing Bethulia 
east of Dothan. 

The little volume ‘‘ Names and Places’’ is a multum in parvo 
because it tells us what is known about every place, showing 
with what degree of certainty it is identified, honestly stating 
what places are not identified, and referring us to the book in 
which the best description may be found. 

As a bookseller has lately written to ask if a commission 
would be allowed on the Quarterly Statement if he should gain a 
subscriber, I would state again that the Statement is rather a 
gift than a purchase. One who is interested in the work makes 
a subscription. Weare happy to send him an account of the 
work each quarter, but his money goes mainly to pay for exca- 
vating. The subscriber of five dollars receives, when he begins, 
the book ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work’’ as a gift, so that he may know 
something of our past work, but this isa gift to him. All the 
work of honorary secretaries is a gift to the Fund, and the Fund 
gives them its heartfelt thanks. It is not a business, and so 
commissions are not paid. Nor do we wish for secretaries who 
are using the Fund’s name to make a living by lecturing; we 
want persons unselfishly interested in the excavations, and who 
will worthily represent what is really a religious as well as a 
scientific undertaking. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

Hon. Secretary for United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND, AND THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from April 20 to May 20 are gratefully acknowledged : 


Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D., . $10.00 COL.HENRY LEE, . . $25.00 
MRS. ANDREW BIGELOW, 25.00 C. E. Lucky,. ‘ ‘ - 5-00 
Cc. W. Bingham, . . - 10.00 Long Island Historical Soc., 85 
JOHN BENTLEY, ; - 25.000 MRS.SAMUEL MATHER, 50.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Bradford, - 5.00 Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, - 5.00 
Mrs. J. L. Brewster, . . 5.00 Fred G. McKean, . ‘ + 10.00 
Mrs. Freeman J. Bumstead, 5.00 Mrs. James Means, ° + 5.00 
Mrs. Rufus W. Bunnell, . 5.00 EdgarG. Miller, . ‘ - 10.00 


Pres’t Franklin Carter, LL.D., 10.00 Ezekiel W. Mundy, . -  §.00 
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Joseph H. Center, . - $10.00 
R. Stuart Chase, . ° - 10.00 
Mrs. M. P. Cooper, ° - 1.00 
Miss Maria L. Corliss, . - 5.00 


S. D. COYKENDALL, - 25.00 
MRS. J. H. DEVEREUX, . 25.00 
A. E. Douglas, . 5-00 
Miss E. Elizabeth Restmen, 5.00 
Mrs. J. W. Elliot, . ° - 5-00 
Mrs. Luther Elting, . + 500 
Ralph H. Ensign, . ° - 5-00 
S.P. Fenn, . ° . - 5-00 
Mrs. J. N. Fiske, . . - 5.00 
Mrs. Geo. S. Fraser, . + 10.00 
Mrs. Helen A. Gilman, - 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth S. Gover, . 5.00 
MRS. CALEB S. GREEN, . 50.00 
Col. JacobL. Green, . . 5.00 


Miss Matilda Goddard, . gee 
Rev. Francis A. Horton, D.D., 5.00 


Hon. Samuel Johnson, . - 10.00 
HON.REVERDY JOHNSON, 25.00 
MRS. E.D. KIMBALL, . 25.00 
Chas. R. King, M.D., . » 5-00 


Chas. Eliot Norton,LL.D., . $5.00 
MRS. JOHN C. PHILLIPS, 25.00 


Mrs. Wm. H. Perkins, . - 5.00 
Miss Sarah Porter, ; + 5.00 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson, . 5.00 
Hon. John C. Ropes, . + 10.00 
Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, . 15.00 
Hon. Chas. P. Sherman, - 5.00 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., - 5.00 
Hon. Henry W. Taft, . + 5.00 
Cc. M. TAINTOR, . . . 25.00 
Julius W.Tiemann,. + §.00 
Rev. Peter Tinsley, ° - 5.00 


Mrs. J. H. Thorndike, - + 5.00 
Mrs. Henry L. Van Nuys, . 10.00 
VASSAR COLLEGE, THE 


LIBRARY OF, . ° + 45.00 
D. L. Webster, > 5.00 
MISS GEORGIANA WIL- 

LARD, ° . > . 25.00 
MRS. J. HUNTINGTON 

WOLCOTT, , ‘ » 25.00 
Henry L. Young, . ° + 10.00 


From April 20 to May 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D., . $5.00 
John Bentley, . - 5-00 
MRS.ANDREW BIGELOW, 25.00 
Pres’t Franklin Carter, LL.D. 5.00 


Mrs. Geo. H. Corliss, . - 5-00 
Joseph H. Center, . ° + 5-00 
E.W.CLARK, . ‘ - 25.00 
Mrs. J. H. Devereux, . + 5-00 
Mrs. Luther Elting, . - §.00 


From April 20 to May 20, 


Mrs. Caleb S. Green, . - $5.00 
MRS. SAMUEL MATHER, 25.00 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, - 5.00 
C. M. Taintor, , , - 5,00 
Julius W. Tiemann, . 5.00 
Vassar College, The Library 

of, . 5.00 
MISS GEORGIANA WIL- 

LARD, ° ° ° + 50.00 


the following subscriptions to 


the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Andrew Bigelow, . - $5.00 
Mrs. J. L. Brewster, . + 5.00 
MRS. J. H. DEVEREUX, . 25.00 
Rev. John L. Ewell, D.D., . 5.00 
Hon. Lynde Harrison, . + 5.00 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, . + 5.00 
Wm. G. Johnston, ° - 5.00 
Rev. Arthur Lawrence, - 5.00 


C. E. Lucky, . ° ° - $5.00 
Edgar G. Miller, . . » 5-00 
Ezekiel W. Mundy, . - 5.00 
Miss Sarah Porter, . + 5.00 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson, - 5.00 
MISS GEORGIANA WIL- 
LARD, ° . ° + 25.00 


Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

MEMPHIS AND MycEna: AN EXAMINATION OF EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE. By CKCIL 
ToRR. (CAMBRIDGE: UNIVERSITY PRESS.) 

The author of this book, though he would, perhaps, hardly 
style himself an Egyptologist, may at least be congratulated on 
the ease and familiarity with which he handles the cartouches 
of the kings, whatever may be said as to the foundations of his 
argument and to his conclusions. He discards the current sys- 
tems of chronology, and proceeds to obtain a series of minimum 
dates by simply adding together the lengths of the reigns of the 
kings so far as they are found recorded on the monuments. He 
thus, on the one hand, makes no allowance for any excess of 
estimate which may be due to the absence of record in regard to 
co-regencies ; nor, on the other hand, does he allow for any de- 
ficiency through the failure of dated monuments. Doubtless he 
considers that the defect more than counterbalances the excess, 
and that he is hence justified in always speaking of his dates as 
the latest possible. 

In the preface of his book this otherwise over-cautious author 
says that ‘‘no doubt the whole succession of the kings will some 
day be determined, together with the lengths of all their reigns, 
so that every event on record will be assignable to a certain date 
B. C.’’ This is surely too sanguine. In the whole of Egyptian 
history down to the XX VIth dynasty there are not a dozen kings 
whose lengths of independent reign are known to a year, while 
the recorded kings are to be numbered by hundreds. Some 
progress is undoubtedly made every year by the discovery of 
additional dates, but in such a field of research it is the first 
gleanings which are the richest in results. Many of the obscurer 
rulers must always remain undated, except in the most general 
way. Our best hope undoubtedly lies in the possibility of the 
discovery of a fuller and better text of Manetho, and of papyri 
like the Turin Canon. If the statements of a better Manetho 
stand good when subject to rigorous examination based on in- 
creased knowledge of dates from monuments and papyri, and if 
that Manetho can be shown to have discounted the years of co- 
regency, then the main lines and limits of Egyptian chronology 
will be fixed. 

The minimum dates which Mr. Torr gives us are perhaps 
useful reminders of the imperfect state of our knowledge. It is 
at any rate interesting to see how far back a rather strict inter- 
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pretation of the evidence will take us. Buta more generous 
allowance would give a fairer view of the probable chronology ; 
and we are bound to presume that the probable chronology is, 
after all, Mr. Torr’s aim. A great deal must necessarily be 
taken on trust in the matter, and it is not easy to know exactly 
where to draw the line beyond which nothing may be so taken. 
Since there is seldom any clear evidence as to the dates and 
duration of co-regencies, the exclusion from our calculations of 
all dates which cannot be absolutely proven would bring the 
XVIIIth dynasty down not to about 1270 B.C., but to about 
850 B. C., which is absurd. In order to follow his rule, Mr. 
Torr has practically obliterated from his reckoning the numeri- 
cally endless reigns between the XIIth and XVIIIth dynasties. 
The period which these reigns covered it would be impossible to 
estimate, and no one dreams of giving them an average allow- 
ance of twelve years; yet one feels that to allow anything less 
than 500 years for the lot is shabby: Mr. Torr grants them 60. 
As 150 kings for this period are already known they must have 
been pretty thick on the ground when sharing among them 
those threescore years without the ten. 

The chapter on the connection of Egypt with Greece errs also 
on the side of stinginess and unbelief, and the doubt thrown on 
the XVIIIth dynasty age of the Tell el Amarna finds cannot 
appeal to any Egyptian archzologist who has visited that site, 
the relics and ruins of which are all indubitably of the period of 
Akhenaten. To call the glass from this site ‘‘ Phoenician ’’ is a 
mistake: at any rate, Mr. Torr ought to allow that the objects 
in question were made in Egypt and at Tel el Amarna, for there 
were the factories on the spot and furnished with everything 
needful for the production of this splendid ware, none of which 
has ever yet been found on a Pheenician site. 

But it is no bad thing for the eager student that some one 
should occasionally put the drag on his progress: it is steady- 
ing. Moreover, a discussion, such as this raised by Mr. Torr, 
certainly brings the whole subject to the notice of a larger pub- 
lic : the only thing to be deprecated would be the loss of temper 
on either side, for that would mean loss of power. 

F. Li. GRIFFITH. 


Contents of the Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropo- 
logical Society, Vol. V., Part 3: ‘‘On the Translation of the 
Soul from One Body to Another,’’ by Sarat Chandra Das; ‘‘ The 
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Proposed Archzological Survey of India,’’ by Sarat Chandra 
Das; ‘‘ Buddhism and Ayurveda,’’ by Kaviraja Durga Narayana 
Sen Kavibhusana; ‘‘The Story of Praitiharyya,’’ by Prof. 
Bhusana Candra Das, M.A.; ‘‘ The Madhyamika Aphorisms,”’ 
by Prof. Satica Candra Vidyabhusana, M.A.; ‘‘ Life of 
Chaitanya.’’ 


The Book of the Master, by W. Marshall Adams, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, is announced by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Mr. Adams, who was formerly a Roman Catholic, is one 
of the best authorities on pre-Christian Egyptian matters in 
England. At present he is engaged in cataloguing the papyri 
of the British Museum. He is adviser to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on the literature of the Nile country. Zhe Book of the 
Master is a learned yet practical and concise study of the ancient 
Book of the Dead. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeolo- 
gy, Vol. XX., Parts 3 and 4: Observations on the Negada 
Period, Prof. Dr. A. Wiedemann; Notes on Jour le Jour (szz¢e), 
Prof. G. Maspero; A Bronze Ureus of Unusual form, Walter 
L. Nash; Note on the Coptic Spell, F. Legge; Letter from 


Hammurabi to Sinidina, King of Larsa, Joseph Offord ; Note 
on Biblical Chronology, Admiral J. H. Selwyn; A Hymn of 
Nebuchadnezzar, S. A. Strong; Notes d’Assyriologie, Alfred 
Boissier. 


THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. A 
STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MORAL, DEVELOPMENT, BY R. M. WEN- 
LEY, Sc.D., PH.D. 

Dr. Wenley is Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan, and the author of ‘‘ Socrates and Christ. A Study 
of the Philosophy of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Contemporary Theology and 
Theism,’’ and other works showing keen logic and a clear, con- 
cise and epigrammatic style. In the work before us Professor 
Wenley begins with the Periclean age of Greece, when man first 
arrived at some consciousness of his own worth, and then con- 
siders Greek self-criticism, and salvation by wisdom, showing 
that while seeking to free men from the ills of the age, they but 
liberated them from one evil to place them under the dominion 
of another. From Hellenic to Jewish civilization, Professor 
Wenley brings us from strange to familiar ground, and he shows 
us that the mission of the Jews was to contribute to humanity 
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an adequate conception of God; and a vivid perception of the 
conditions under which alone pure religion can exist. This 
leads to the concluding chapters on the mightiest of historical 
occurrences—the advent of the Saviour. This little book is very 
ably and eloquently written. 

(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., r2mo, 197 
pages. Price, 75 cents.) 


THE PSALMS AND LAMENTATIONS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
AND NOTES, BY RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. 

These new volumes of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible’’ are a 
surprise and a delight. Although the Psalms have been long 
recognized as the perfection of lyric poetry, yet the perusal of 
these volumes leads the reader to think that he has come upon 
some new spiritual and intellectual treasures. As Professor 
Moulton shows, one of the chief interests of Hebrew among the 
world’s great literatures is the uniqueness of its verse system, 
founded less on verbal rhythm than on parallelism of whole ex- 
pressions. ‘This parallelism is a rhythmic movement of the 
thought, and Professor Moulton has exemplified its variations in 
the ‘‘ Wisdom,’’ ‘‘ Traditional,’’ and the ‘‘ Idyllic’’ poetry, and 
in these two volumes of the Psalms he has, by theory and prac- 


tical arrangement, shown the perpetual harmony between thought 
and external form, 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
18mo, 216, 247 pages. Price, 50 cents each volume.) 


CREATION RECORDS DISCOVERED IN EGyPpT. (STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF 
THE DEAD.) By GEORGE St. CLAIR, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY, MEMBER OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, AND TEN YEARS’ LECTURER FOR THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. AUTHOR OF “ BURIED CITIES AND BIBLE COUNTRIES.”’ 

We have received from the author proof-sheets of his new 
work on the intricate subject of Egyptian mythology. The 
tendency to create myths in the early periods of a people’s ex- 
istence, for the purpose of presenting their religious beliefs, is 
found in every ancient nation. The oldest theology of all 
nations is in the form of myths, and they constitute the funda- 
mental ideas belonging to the moral and religious nature of man, 
as they have been embodied by the imaginative faculty. The 
myths of every ancient people illustrate the similarity in the 
workings of the untrained intelligence ; but to them they were 
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not myths, but they believed in the literal truth of their similes 
and personifications, for there never was a nation which from 
the very beginning stood at a high level of mental culture, and 
this unknown beginning was the favorite play-ground of the 
myth-spirits. The myth-producing faculty exercised itself with 
exuberance only under the polytheistic form of religion, and in 
no mythology—Greek, Norse, Germanic or Hindoo—is there so 
much difficulty at getting at the truth as in the mythology of 
ancient Egypt, for the Egyptian religion reached its abstract 
or metaphysical stage only after the records of its origin were 
lost. 

The Egyptians never at any time attempted to systematize 
their conceptions of their innumerable divinities into a homo- 
geneous religion, and whenever an attempt has been made to 
formulate the Egyptian religion into a consistent system it has 
resulted in a failure. The more material is made accessible and 
the more thoroughly it is studied, the more obscure do all ques- 
tions relating not only to the religion and mythology, but also 
to the government, writing and racial descent become. 

The scientific study of mythology has of late years made great 
progress, especially in Germany, where the rational interpreta- 
tion of myths has been studied according to the peculiar laws 
traceable in their own genius and growth. Heyne, Buttmann, 
Voss, Creuzer, Miiller, Welcker, Gerhard and Preller have 
done pioneer work in this direction, and in Egyptian mythology 
excellent work has been done by Brugsch, Meyer and Wiede- 
mann in Germany, de Rougé and Pierret in Prance, and Renouf 
in England. 

In the work before us Mr. St. Clair has taken the inductive 
method, and after fifteen years of systematic study he has arrived 
at his conclusions in a logical manner. Says Mr. St. Clair, 
‘* This is a work which has not hitherto been done, and has 
hardly been supposed to be possible, If I am right the study 
of Mythology will henceforth be no uncertain inquiry, with more 
or less plausible guesses about fragmentary myths, but will pro- 
ceed upon sure principles of interpretation.’ 

Mr. St. Clair works upon the theory that the myths of Egypt 
were founded upon an astro-religious system, and that they tell 
a true story of astronomical progress, calendar correction, and 
theological changes, before the time of our written histories. 
He considers that the key to the Egyptian myths is to be sought 
in the history of the Egyptian calendar. The constellations 
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and their constancy commanded the admiration of men; and the 
endeavor to make the calendar accord with the divine order was 
the chief of human duties. The myths were really allegories 
told by priests, and the priests were astronomers and guardians 
of the calendar and its feasts. Mr. St. Clair then proceeds to 
describe the Egyptian calendars, symbols, temples and their 
orientation, Ra, the sun-god, and the various other Egyptian 
gods, and their relation to the solar system, and he marshals a 
vast array of facts in support of his opinions. The stories ex- 
isting in ancient Egypt relating to the creation, origin of man- 
kind, deluge, Tower of Babel, etc., are explained by the author, 
but he writes on the supposition of the derivation from one 
source of the various legends, and the hope that investigation 
will show which version is nearest the original. 

Mr. St. Clair considers that the basis of the Egyptian religion 
was astronomy and the calendar; the divine order in the heavens 
suggesting the rule for the life of man. The astronomers being 
priests, the religion of mankind was lifted to a higher platform 
than that of mere animism. ‘The central idea of theology in 
the Book of the Dead is that of Regularity, whether in permanence 
or change. Those things alone are divine which abide unceas- 
ingly, or which recur in accordance with undeviating 7u/e. The 
purpose of the chapters was to give might to the departed, and 
to enable him to make his way safely through the world beyond 
the grave, and enjoy the privileges of the new life. Mr. St. 
Clair says that the chief features of the Egyptian religion re- 
mained unchanged from the earliest period down to the time 
when the Egyptians embraced Christianity. The doctrine of 
eternal life and the resurrection of the glorified or transformed 
body, based on the ancient story of the resurrection of Osiris, 
was the same at all periods. The life which the deceased leads 
is not a stationary life in the Underworld; but is said to be gen- 
erally that of him ‘‘ who entereth into the west of the sky and 
cometh forth from the east thereof.’’ The Book of the Dead, 
according to the title of its first chapter, contains ‘‘ words which 
bring about Resurrection and Glory.’’ 

Mr. St. Clair marshals a large array of authorities, and he 
has undertaken to make the first effort at systematic reconstruc- 
tion of what has seemed to most writers a collection of allegories 
or myths which it was impossible to understand. 

(London : David Nutt, 270 Strand, 12mo, 492 pages. Price, 
10s 6d.) 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 
Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered ; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 


Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archzological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyPpr. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,’’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,’’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

Il, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill, Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Vv. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Ezxira 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII, Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon Il. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI, Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 


XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. ## Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Partll. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Il. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. BeniHasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II. Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 

Ill, Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Iv. Archacological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vv. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J.J. Tylor, 
F. S. A., is being issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 
20 by 25 inches.. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are allthe great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share pro rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

t@™ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypr ExpLora- 
TION FuND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4m Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FunpD by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER MoRRISON, EsgQ., M. P. SIR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, LL.D., CHICAGO. 
PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
VeERY REv. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., NEw YorRK. 
CLARENCE M. HypDk, Esg., NEw YorRE. 
RT. REv. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis :— 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3- It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. RR. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following :— 

I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable 
discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures 
still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building 
in which Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,”’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due 
to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. FIvE HUNDRED SQUARE MILEs east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Con- 
der, R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of in- 
terest, and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also 
special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The 
Jaulan, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PRroF. E. Hunt F.R.S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

I. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post freethe ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.’’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements’’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs,”’ in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,’’ 1 vol. ; 
‘*Jerusalem,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,’’ 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, “ Flora and 
Fauna ’’ and the “‘ Jerusalem ’’ volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

Il, The Recovery of Jerusalem, By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.c.B., 
R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work In Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.E. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan, A Record of Explorations in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.£. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1L., R.E. 


XI The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, M.a., Lu.D., 
#.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with refer- 
ences to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII, The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, Plains, 
and Highlands, with reference to Map No.6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of 
the Fund ; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Travel- 
ler in Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Amarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. (Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C, R. Con- 
der, D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine 
and Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, &c., naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By F.J. Bliss, m.a., 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and revised 
edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS—Scale, 3-8 of an inch = 1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This Map has only the modern names 
on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground 
according to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 

Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently-issued 
Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from 
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Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EDITION oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references. 


Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 
CASTS. 


Seal of “‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ‘THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the Cm oy day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 


trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in fac- 
simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 


Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
II.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. De 


ad. 
III.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 
Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W. C. 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
| chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 
By Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
English reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 


Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprame from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘Word of 
the Lord” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materi- 
ally influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume 
will contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 





